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AN ART SCHOOL IN AN INDUSTRIAL CENTER 



from all parts of Europe and America. 
The foremost critics now assign him a 
high rank among modern painters. 
"There are few," writes Gabriel Mou- 
rey, "who display more conspicuously 
certain of those qualities which may be 
regarded as the most precious a painter 
can possess; clearness, striking inde- 
pendence of vision, spontaneity and a 
truly prodigious freedom of expression, 
in a word, gifts of plastic perception and 
expression in all their fullness." And 
Achille Segard does not hesitate to say 
that "His work is a durable monument, 



since it has been built up on foundations 
of patience, of knowledge and of love." 
An indefatigable worker, an earnest 
searcher after truth, Lucien Simon is 
ever striving to attain a broader vision, a 
more perfect expression of the universal 
truths that underlie all human character. 
His pictures are a faithful presentment 
of that which appeals most strongly to 
him in French life — the home, family 
affection, religious belief, and are worthy 
the high praise accorded them by Rodin 
who told me that he placed Simon among 
the two or three great artists of France. 



AN ART SCHOOL IN AN INDUSTRIAL 

CENTER 

The School of Applied Design of the Carnegie School of 

Technology 

BY GLENDINNING KEEBLE 



'"INHERE are features of unique value 
I in the organization and aims of the 
School of Applied Design of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology in Pitts- 
burgh. The breadth of its scope, the 
generosity of its equipment, the variety 
of its resources, the thoroughness of its 
methods, are new in the field of artistic 
training. It combines general culture 
with the usual technical instruction in 
isolated arts ; it offers in single, con- 
sistent courses those mixed arts which 
usually must be studied at various and 
antagonistic sources; and it has excep- 
tional opportunities for entering upon 
subjects which, because of their com- 
plexity, are generally ignored by schools 
and left to be mastered incidentally dur- 
ing the press of wage-earning. The es- 
sence of the peculiar value of this school, 
which seems to promise a new epoch in 
art instruction, is symbolized by the 
fact that it is housed in what is probably 
the only building in this country espe- 
cially designed to receive students of 
all the major arts. 



We may consider the building first 
from an objective standpoint. The more 
or less public portion forms a nucleus, 
so to speak, to the actual school building, 
which encloses it on three sides — a plan 
uniting interior convenience with ex- 
terior simplicity and strength, and en- 
suring a maximum of light and air in 
the class rooms. The severity of the 
facade of the central portion is relieved 
by five large niches, decorated with 
architectural details in the five principal 
styles of historic ornament. Above them 
are tablets bearing the titles of the, five 
main departments the school is designed 
to include — music, drama, architecture, 
painting and sculpture. 

The main entrance, through the cen- 
tral niche, leads into an imposing foyer. 
To the right is a fully equipped theater, 
without galleries, of which the sloping 
floor has a capacity of 450 persons; to 
the left is an exhibition room of equal 
size. Beyond these two lies a suite of 
smaller museums of the decorative arts, 
and then a broad transverse corridor, in- 
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tended as a common gathering place for 
the students. The five-story building, 
which encloses this public part, provides 
for draughting-rooms, studios, a large 
library, offices and club rooms, as well 
as for class-rooms of various kinds. 

The architectural department was the 
first to be started, before the school 
moved into its still unfinished home. 
This course does not present so many 
unique features as some of the others, 
naturally, for architectural instruction 
has usually been conducted along more 
logical lines than instruction in the other 
arts. But one arrangement of this de- 
partment should be emphasized: promo- 
tions here are made, not according to 
mere length of study, nor even by the 
decision of the faculty, but by "men- 
tions" given in the competitions of the 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects — a 
rather novel plan, ensuring a standard 
high and unbiased. 

A department of painting came next; 
and when classes of interior decoration 
were started, the distinctive function of 
this liberally conceived school became 
apparent. In teaching the typical arts, 
the courses here must approximate the 
usual methods, except for a new insist- 
ence upon the importance of general cul- 
ture; but for those subjects which lie 
upon the borderland between, or which 
are evolved by a union of several of the 
simpler ones, no other school could be so 
well prepared as one which also teaches 
all these adjacent or contributing arts. 

Thus, in the case of interior decora- 
tion, related equally to pure design and 
to architecture, students have the ad- 
vantage of work with specialists in both 
factors, while being under the guidance 
of men practically experienced in decora- 
tion itself. From this same proximity 
of courses there is also in prospect for 
the immediate future a direct and thor- 
ough study of the peculiar conditions of 
mural decoration — a branch of the paint- 
er's art too completely resigned to in- 
stinctive appreciation of architectural 
requirements, or a lack of it; and it is 
interesting to find students of the graphic 
arts doing modeling as part of their cur- 
riculum, when painters too seldom show 



an appreciation of solid form, and when 
architectural ornament is so entirely 
given over to mechanical repetition of 
trite motives. 

The youngest department is that of 
music, not yet completely formed, but 
which will eventually cover every musical 
activity. As in every first-class conserv- 
atory, a general musical education is 
obligatory, ensuring some acquaintance 
with the piano to all, as well as the his- 
tory and esthetics of the art. 

The most distinctive feature of this 
department is, perhaps, the part it is de- 
signed to play in the general musical life 
of the city. Already it has been giving 
free instruction in theory, and practice 
in ensemble work, to professional musi- 
cians. This is accomplishing much, but 
more is contemplated. By means of 
semi-public concerts it is proposed to 
bring forward and introduce to music- 
lovers valuable compositions, which, for 
reasons having nothing to do with their 
intrinsic value, rarely come to perform- 
ance. The absence of a financial point 
of view, and the ease with which odd 
groupings of instruments may be gath- 
ered from the student-body, give the 
school this opportunity (which it quickly 
recognized) to take a vital part in the 
city's musical development, while at the 
same time stimulating the interest of the 
students and giving them valuable ex- 
perience in public performance. 

As soon as this department is firmly 
established in all its main branches, the 
dramatic department will be started. It 
will be as well-rounded as the other 
courses — probably unique in the compre- 
hensiveness with which the subject will 
be covered. For it will include, not only 
acting and the study of dramatic litera- 
ture, but also scene-painting and th& com- 
plicated technique of stage management. 
Between this and the musical department 
is an obvious reciprocal benefit, by which 
the actors will learn correct voice-pla- 
cing, and the singers will be prepared 
for operatic work. 

Afterward will come other additions, 
special crafts; but it seems that enough 
has already been said of the multi- 
farious technical work done by the 
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school, and not yet enough of the more 
distinctive effort to stimulate intellectual 
activity in its students and to deepen 
their resources with a broader culture 
than other schools often attempt to give. 

The usual methods of artistic instruc- 
tion, under private teachers or in spe- 
cializing schools goes little beyond a 
technical training in one branch of the 
subject. Though it is wholly undeniable 
that valuable artistic production can 
come only from well-developed individ- 
uals, and though the maj ority of students 
have left their general education in a 
rather elementary condition, they are 
merely taught to sing, to paint, or the 
like. The method may seem to have 
the value of concentration, but in reality 
it is limitation. The result is that a 
large majority of students of the arts 
result in comparative or positive failures, 
fitted at best to perform more or less 
mechanical work under the direction of 
the few who, by happy circumstance or 
natural ability, succeed in acquiring the 
additional knowledge and richer equip- 
ment which are necessary to creative 
work. 

It is, of course, a prime necessity that 
those who are to make a vocation of some 
artistic pursuit should have a thorough 
technical training under men of highest 
competence, but the School of Applied 
Design realizes that its duties by no 
means end with this. In the first place, 
instead of leaving its students to gain 
as they may certain necessary informa- 
tion, it affords lectures on the history of 
costume to its illustrators, on hagiog- 
raphy to the workers in stained-glass 
and other ecclesiastical materials, and 
gives the architects instruction in paint- 
ing and modeling by specialists. These 
also are somewhat technical matters; it 
goes beyond, and aims to make its singers 
and pianists also musicians, its painters 
also artists, by giving them some under- 
standing of other phases of their art, and 
by grounding them in its history and its 
fundamental esthetic laws. Such meth- 
ods, while they cannot create talent, 
certainly must encourage it; and to those 
who lack special talent they give, not 
only a greater affection for their profes- 



sion, but also a training so unusually 
well-rounded that their services must be 
in demand above the more gifted stu- 
dents of schools less thorough and less 
liberal. 

The School of Applied Design, then, 
is equipped to teach complex subjects 
which could not properly be attempted 
by any school with less varied resources 
and inclusive aims. To the students in 
these, as well as in the- more usual 
courses, it brings those important con- 
tributing matters of information which 
they are generally left to seek out for 
themselves. It enforces a broad view 
of each art, without fostering dilletant- 
ism or neglecting thorough technical 
training along the special lines elected 
by the pupils, giving them an inspiring 
appreciation and understanding of its 
character and resources. 

One thing remains to be spoken of. 
Every pupil must take a course in Eng- 
lish Literature, as well as in a foreign 
tongue. To be sure, these subjects are 
very directly helpful to the work of an 
artist, but, beyond that, they promote 
intellectual growth and consequent solid- 
ity of character. Even more influential, 
however, are the social activities which 
bring together the students of the various 
arts taught by the school, in an inter- 
course which cannot fail to be stimu- 
lating and mutually illuminative, and 
throw them into frequent companionship 
with students of the other more practical 
schools of the Institute, which cannot 
but serve to give them a truer scale of 
proportions and fit them for a well-bal- 
anced life. 

The School of Applied Design is still 
too young to show full practical results 
from its classes, but we may confidently 
expect these to be noteworthy in the fu- 
ture, for it is employing unique possi- 
bilities in an admirably comprehensive 
way. It is to be hoped that other schools 
will be founded upon the same plan, in 
which artistic understanding will be 
added to mere technical training, and 
which will assume at least as much per- 
sonal obligation to its students as do 
universities. Such schools are much need- 
ed and must prove broadly beneficial. 



